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OMESTIC needs of the Franklin household 
may well have been the inspiration for the 
Pennsylvania Fire-Place. It was probably dur- 

ing the winter of 1739-1740 that Benjamin Franklin 

sent his model for it to Robert Grace’s Warwick Forge 
in Chester County to be cast in iron. During that same 

winter Franklin moved his family and business into a 

new home four doors down Market Street from where 

he had first established himself eleven years before. By 

1740 he was well on his way to becoming Philadelphia’s 

leading tradesman. Poor Richard, an Almanac and The 

Pennsylvania Gazette were read regularly by his fellow 

| townsmen, and he was already printer to and clerk of 

_the assembly as well as the postmaster of Philadelphia. 

His new house would be the center of much activity. 

The importance of his home has been described by 

Carl Van Doren. “He had no daily journeys to and 

from work. He simply got up and came downstairs, to 

his press, his shop, his accounts, and, after 1737, his 
post office. His house was his plain castle, his study, 
his laboratory, and a place to stand while he moved the 
world.” It takes little imagination to picture Franklin 
contemplating, perhaps with some wifely urging, a way 
in which his new home could be made more comfort- 
able without increasing expenses. He was successful. 

Some years later he wrote, “My common room, I 

know, 1s made twice as warm as it used to be, with a 

/quarter of the wood I formerly consumed there.” 

_ FRANKLIN’sS innovation soon attracted attention. 

By the following winter he and Robert Grace adver- 

tised in The Pennsylvania Gazette, ““TO BE SOLD at 

‘the Post-Office Philadelphia, The New Improved 

Fire-Places; Where any Person may see some of them 

that are now in Use, and-have the Nature and Ad- 

vantages of them explain’d.” In 1744 the two men had 
decided to widen their market, so Franklin wrote and 


Grace paid for the printing of the pamphlet which is 
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reproduced here. The engraved plate was drawn by 
Lewis Evans, a surveyor and draughtsman and close 
friend of the Franklins’s. He was later to achieve fame 
as the leading American geographer and cartographer 
of his time as a result of 4 Map of Penstlvania, New- 
tersey, New-York, and the Three Delaware Counties, 
1749, and 4 General Map of the Middle British Colontes, 
in America, 1755. This plate may be his first piece to 
be engraved. The engraving was actually done in Bos- 
ton, probably by James Turner. Agents for the Fire- 
Place were appointed in Boston, Newport, New York, 
and Yorktown. Copies of the pamphlet were also sent _ 
and at least one of the agents, James Parker of New 
York, gave them away to the purchasers. An immedi- | 
ate result of the publication was an offer from Gov-_ 
ernor George Thomas to give Franklin a patent on the | 
stove in Pennsylvania. He “. . . declined it from a ! 
Principle which has ever weigh’d with me on such | 
Occasions, viz. That as we enjoy great Advantages from | 
the Invention of others, we should be glad of an Oppor-— 
tunity to serve others by any Invention of ours, and this 
we should do freely and generously.” 

News of the new invention soon spread across the | 
Atlantic. Franklin wrote his friend William Strahan in _ 
London about it. Two years later Peter Collinson, to- 
whom Franklin was to address his Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity, wrote asking for two copies | 
of the pamphlet. Cadwallader Colden of New York 
forwarded his copy to Professor Johann F. Gronovius: 
of Leyden, who replied, “. . . I could not hinder to let it 
be translated into Dutch, and no doubt soon into 
French.” Although we have not yet been able to locate 
a copy of a Dutch translation, an index of books print- 
ed in Holland by Johannes van Abkoude, Naamregister 
van de bekendst en meest in gebruck xynde nederduitsche 
boeken, Rotterdam, 1778, lists Beschrijving van de nieuw 
uitgebonden Pensilvanische Schoorsteenen, Leiden, 1746. 
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No French translation has been identified but there were 
four Italian editions, in 1775, 1778, ipOOveanal 7 Ol. 
} Peter Kalm, the Swedish naturalist, also carried thenews 
of Franklin’s invention to Europe. He came to America 
in 1748 and spent three years travelling, observing, 
and talking to the leading figures of each of the colo- 
nies he visited. He recorded his conversations and ob- 
servations in a journal that was the basis of three vol- 
umes published in Swedish in Stockholm, 17$3-1761, 
which were followed by German, English, and Dutch 
Jtranslations, 1754-1764, 1770, and 1772. Kalm’s dis- 
icussions with Franklin about the Fire-Place, which 
occupy a prominent place in the book, have an im- 
portant association with the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary copy of 4n Account of the New Invented Pennsyl- 
vania Fire-Places, the one used for this reproduction. 
It bears Kalm’s monogram and an inscription stating 
that it is the one given to him by Franklin. Later 
Kalm confused the issue by stating that it was Lewis 
Evans who gave it to him. 

An Account of the New Invented Pennsylvania Fire- 
Places occupies a major place in any Franklin collec- 
tion. It reveals, for the first time, the many facets of 
Franklin’s character. We see him as a practical man of 
business, as an inventor’ benefiting mankind, as an 
author, printer, and publisher, all facets of the per 
fsonality of this remarkable and complex man which 
ater Americans were to glorify. It is a comparatively 
scarce book, which has appeared in the auction market 
only nine times in the Bastreenticves thcslistatimerd 
quarter of a century ago. That twenty-one or so copies 
are known to have survived indicates its long-standing 
popularity among collectors. 

_ Tue fate of the Pennsylvania Fire-Place is perhaps 
pest described by the editors of the Papers of Benja- 
min Franklin: “Later manufacturers of the so-called 
Franklin stove’ have usually eliminated [the] air box, 
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thereby abandoning a centrally important feature as 
the inventor conceived it; most ‘Franklin stoves’ made 
within the last hundred years . . . are little more than 
metal fireplaces. No example of an original Pennsyl- 
vania Fire-Place is known by the editors to survive, 
although a modern replica is to be seen at the Franklin 
iinistitu te 
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Of the New InvenTeED 


PENNSYLVANIAN 
PROP ol ACES: 


WHEREIN 


Their Construction and MANNER oF 
OPERATION 1s particularly explained ; 


Their ADVANTAGES above every other 
Metuop of WarmMiIncGc Rooms de-~ 
monttrated ; 


And all Opjections that have been raifed againft 
the Use or Tuem, anfwered and obviated. 


With DrrecrT rons for putting them up, and for Ustne 
them to the beft Advantage. Anda Copper-PLATE, 
in which the feveral Parts of th MACHINE 
are exactly laid down, from a Scale of equal Parts. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“<HLESE Frre-Puiaces are made 

in the beft Manner, and fold by 

R. Grace in Philadelphia. They 

are fold alfo by Ff. Parker in NMew- 
York, and by %. Franklin in Bofton. 

The within-defcrib’d is of the mid- 

dle and moft common Size: There are 

others to be had both larger and {maller. 
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ERRATA. Page g. line 6, of the Notes, read Sanitate. 
line 20, read motus. Page 14, line 21, after the Word, 
away, add, alfe a fquare Hale b fer the Bellows. 
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Of the New-InventTep 


FIRE-PLACES. 


Peo sSeovnovo N thefe Northern Colonies the 
Pe GSR Inhabitants keep Fires to fit 


EOS re I rs by, generally Seven Months 
(QW 


a. ps. bh in the Year; that is, from the 
a KOSS Beginning of Oéfober to the 
AGC ee End of April; ard in fome 
Winters near Ezght Months, by taking in part 
of September and May. 


Woop, our common Fewel, which within 
thefe 100 Years might be had at every Man’s 
Door, muft now be fetch’d near 100 Miles to 
fome Towns, and makes a very confiderable 
Article in the Expence of Families, 
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As therefore fo much of the Comfort and 
Conveniency of our Lives, for fo great a Part of 
the Year, depends on the Article of FIRE; — 
fince Fuel is become fo expenfive, and (as the 


Country is more clear’d and fettled) will of 


courfe grow fcarcer and dearer; any new Pro- 
pofal for Saving the Wood, and for leffening the 
Charge and augmenting the Benefit of Fire, 
by fome particular Method of Making and Ma- 
naging it, may at leaft be thought worth Con- 
fideration. 


Tue New Fire-Piaces are a late Inven- 
tion to that purpofe (experienced now three 
Winters by a great Number of Families in 
Pennfylvania ) of which this Paper is intended 


to give a particular Account. 


Tuat the Reader may the better judge whe- 
ther this Method of Managing Fire has any Ad- 
vantage over thofe heretofore in Ufe, it may be 
proper to confider both the old and new Me- 
thods feparately and particularly, and afterwards 
make the Comparifon. 


In order to this, ’tis neceflary to underftand 
well fome few of the Properties of Arr and 
FIRE, V7. 


1, Arr is rarified by Heat, and condens’d by 
Cold; 7. e. the fame Quantity of Air takes up 
more Space when warm than whencold. This 
may be ihown by feveral very eafy Experiments. 


Take any clear Glafs Bottle (a Florence Flatk 
| {tript 
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ftript of the Straw is beft) place it before the 
Fire, and as the Air within is warm’d and rari- 
fied, part of it will be driven out of the Bottle ; 
turn it up, place its Mouth in a Veflel of Water, 
and remove it from the Fire ; then, as the Air 
within cools and contraéts, you will fee the Wa- 
ter rife in the Neck of the Bottle, fupplying the 
Place of juft fo much Air as was driven out. 
Hold a large hot Coal near the Side of the Bot- 
tle, and as the Air within feels the Heat, it will 
again diftend and force out the Water. Or, 
Fill a Bladder half-full of Air, tie the Neck 
tight, and lay it before a Fire as near as may 
be without fcorching the Bladder; as the Air 
within heats, you will perceive it to fwell and 
fill the Bladder, till it becomes tight as if full- 
blown: Remove it to a cool Place, and you 
will fee it fall gradually, till it become as lank 
as at firft. 


2. Air rarified and diftended by Heat, is 
*fpecifically lighter than it was before, and will 
rife in other Air of greater Denfity. As Wood, 
Oil, or any other Matter fpecifically lighter than 
Water, if plac’d at the Bottom of a Veffel of 
Water, will rife till it comes to the Top; fo 
rarified Air will rife in common Air, till it e1- 
ther comes to Air of equal Weight, or is by 
Cold reduc’d to its former Denfity. 


* Body or Matter of any fort is faid to be /pecifically 
heavier or lighter than other Matter, when it has more or 
lefs Subftance or Weight in the fame Dimenfions. 
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A Fire then being made in any Chimney, 
the Air over the Fire is rarified by the Heat, 
becomes lighter and therefore immediately rifes 
in the Funnel and goes out ; the other Air in 
the Room (flowing towards the Chimney) fup- 
plies its Place, is rarified in its turn, and rifes 
likewife ; the Place of the Air thus carried out 
of the Room is fupplied by frefh Air coming in 
thro’ Doors and Windows, or, if they be fhut, 
thro’ every Crevice with Violence, as may be 
feen by holding a Candle toa Key-hole: If the 
Room be fo tight as that all the Crevices toge- 
ther will not fupply fo much Air as is continu- 
ally carried off, then in a little time the Current 
up the Funnel muft flag, and the Smoke being 
no longer driven up muft come into the Room. 


1. Frre* throws out Light, Heat, and 
Smoke (or Fume) The two firft move in right 
Lines and with great Swiftnefs ; the latter is 
but juft feparated from the Fuel, and then 
moves only as it is carried by the Stream of ra- 
rified Air. And without a continual Acceffion 
and Receflion of Air to carry off the Smoaky 
Fumes, they would remain crouded about the 
Fire, and ftifle it. 


2. HeaT may be feparated from the Smoke 
as well as from the Light, by means of a Plate 
of Iron, which will fuffer Heat to pafs through 
it without the others. 


*7, e, Common Fire, 
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] 3. Frre fends out its Rays of Heat, as welt 

as Rays of Light, equally every way: But the 
greateft fenfible Heat is over the Fire, where 
there is, befides the Rays of Heat fhot upwards, 
acontinual rifing Stream of hot Air, heated by 
the Rays fhot round on every Side. 


TueEse Things being underftood, we pro- 
ceed to confider the Fire-places heretofore in 
|) Ufe, viz. 
| 1. The large open Fire-places ufed in the 
} Duys of our Fathers, and ftill generally in the 
) Country, and in Kitchens. 

2. The newer-fafhion’d Fire-places, with 

low Breafts, and narrow Hearths. 

3. Fire-places with hollcw Backs, Hearths 
and Jams of Iron, (defcribed by Monf. Gau- 
 ger*®) for warming the Air as it comes into the 
Room. 

4. The Holland Stoves, with Iron Doors o- 
} pening into the Room. 
| 5. The German Stoves, which have no O- 
pening in the Room where they are us’d, but 
the Fire is put in from fome other Room, or 
from without. 
} 6. Iron Pots, with open Charcoal Fires, 
| plac’d in the middle of a Room. 


1. The firft of thefe Methods has generally 
the Conveniency of two warm Seats, one in 
each Corner; but they are fometimes too hot 


| *InhisTra@entitled, La Mechanique de Feu. 
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to abide in, and at other times incommoded 
with the Smoke; there is likewife good Room 
for the Cook to move, to hang on Pots, &¢.-— 
Their Inconveniencies are, that they almoft al- 
ways f{moke £ the Door be not left open; that 
they require a large Funnel, anda large Funnel 
carries off a great Quantity of Arr, which occa- 
Gons what is called a ftrong Draft to the Chim- 
ney ; without which ftrong Draft the Smoke 
would come out of fome Part or other of fo 
large an Opening, fo that the Door can feldom 
be {hut ; and the cold Air fo nips the Backs 
and Heels of thofe that fit before the Fire, that 
they have no Comfort, ’till either Screens or 
Settles are provided (at a confiderable Expence) 
to keep it off, which both cumber the Room 
and darken the Fire-fide. A moderate Quan- 
tity of Wood on the Fire in fo large a Hearth, 
feems but little; and, in fo ftrong and cold a 
Draught, warms but little ; fo that People are 
continually laying on more. In fhort, tis next 
to impoffible to warm a Room with fucha 
Fire-place: And I fuppofe our Anceftors never 
thought of warming Rooms to fit in; all they 
purpos’d was to have a Place to make a Fire 1n, 
by which they might warm themfelves when 
acold. 


>. Most of thefe old-fafhion’d Chimneys 

‘1 'Towns and Cities, have been, of late Years, 
reduc’d to the fecond Sort mention’d, by build- 
ing Jambs within them, narrowing the Hearth, 
and making a low Arch or Breait. Tis ftrange, 
methinks, that tho’ Chimneys have been fo long 
in 
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in Ufe, their Conftruction fhould be {0 little 
underftood till lately, that no Workman pre- 
tended to make one which fhould always carry 


off all the Smoke, but a Chimney-cloth was 


look’d upon. as effential toa Chimney: This 


Improvement, however, by fmall Openings and 
low Breatfts, has been made in our Days; and 


Succefs in the firft Experiments has brought it 


into general Ufe in Cities, fo that almoft all new 
- €himneys are now made of that fort, and much 
) fewer Bricks will make a Stack of Chimneys 


now than formerly. An Improvement fo lately 
made, may give us Room to believe that ftill 


farther Improvements may be found, to remedy 
the Inconveniencies yet remaining. For thefe 
new Chimneys, tho’ they keep Rooms gene- 
rally free from Smoke, and, the Opening being 


contraéted, will allow the Door to be fhut, yet 
the Funnel ftill requiring a confiderable Quan- 


tity of Air, it rufhes in at every Crevice fo 


ftrongly, as to make a continual Whittling or 
Howling; and ’tis very uncomfortable as well 
as dangerous to fit againft any fuch Crevice. 
Many Colds are caught from this Caufe only ; 
it being fafer to fit in the epen Street , for then 
the Pores do all clofe together, and the Air 
does not ftrike fo tharply againit any parti- 
cular Part. The Spaniards have a Prover- 
bial Saying, If the Wind blows on you thro’ a 
Hole, Make your Will, and take Care of your 
Soul. Women, particularly, from this Caufe, 
(asthey fit much in the Houfe) get Colds in 
the Head, Rheums and Defluctions, which 
fall into their Jaws and Gums, and have de- 

ftroy’d 
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ftroy’d early many a fine Set of Teeth in thefe 
Northern Colonies. Great and bright Fires do 
alfe very much contribute to damage the Eyes, 
dry and fhrivel the Skin, and bring on early the 
Appearances of Old-Age. In fhort, many of 
the Difeafes proceeding from Colds, as Fevers, 
Pleurifies, &c. fatal to very great Numbers of 
People, may be afcrib’d to ftrong-drawing 
‘Chimneys, whereby, in fevere Weather, a Man 
is {corch’d before, while he’s froze behind+. 

In 


+ As the Writer is neither Phyfician nor Philofopher, 
the Reader may expect he fhould juftify thefe his Opinions 
by the Authority of fome that are fo. AZ, Clare, F.R.S, 
in his Treatife of The Motion of Fluids, fays, page 246, &c, 
And here it may be remarked, that’ tis more prejudicial to 
Health, to fit neara Window or Door, in a Room where there 
are many Candles and a Fire, than in a Room without: For 
the Confumption of Air thereby occafioned, will always be very 
confiderable, and this muft neceffarily be replaced by cold gir 
from without. Down the Chimney can enter none, the Stream 
of warm Air, always rifing therein, abfolutely fortids it: The 
Supply muft therefore come in wherever other Openings shall 
be found. If thefe happen to be fmall, Let thofe who fit near 
them beware: The /maller the Flood-gate, the /marter will 
be the Stream, ~-- Was a Man, even in a Sweat, to leap in- 
toa cold Bath, or jump from his warm Bed in the intenfeft 
Cold, even ina Froft, provided he do not continue over-lon 
therein, and be in Health when he does this, we fee by Expe- 
rience that he gets no Harm. If he fits a little while againft 
a Window, into which a fucceffive Current of cold Air comes 
dis Pores are clofed, and he gets a Fever. In the firft Cafe. 
the Shock the Body. endures 1s general, uniform, and therefore 
defs fierce 5 in the other a fingle Part, a Neck or Ear per-~ 
«hance, is attacked, and that with the greater Violence proba- 
bly, as itts done by a fucceffive Stream of cold Air, And the 
Cannonof a Battery, pointedagainf? a fingle Part of a Laft:on 
eafter make a Breagh, than were they dir¢&ed to play ingly 
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In the mean time very little is done by thefe 
Chimneys towards warming the Room; for the 
Air round the Fire-place which is warm’d by 
the direct Rays from the Fire, does not conti- 
nue in the Room, but is continually crouded 
and gather’d into the Chimney by the Current 


of cold Air coming behind it, and ‘fo is prefently 
carried off, 
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uponthe whole Face, and will admit the Enemy much fooner 
mnto the Town, 

‘That warm Rooms, and keeping the Body warm in 
Winter, are Means of preventing fuch Difeafes, take the 
Opinion of that learned Italian Phyfician, Antonio Portia, 
in the Preface to his Tra&@t de AG litis Santtate tuenda, 
where, {peaking of a particular wet and cold Winter, re- 
markable at Venice for its Sicklinefs, he fays, **Popularis au- 
tem pleuritis que Venetiis feviit menfibus Dec. Jan. Feb. 
ex coeli, aerifq; inclementia facta eft, quod non habeant 
hypocaufta [Stove- Rooms] & quod non foliciti funt Itali om- 
nes de auribus, temporibus, collo, totoq; corpore defenden-~ 
dis ab injuriis aéris ; & tegmina domorum Veneti difponant 
paium inclinata, ut nives diutius permaneant fuper tegm.- 
na. E contra, Germani, qui experiuntur coeli inclemen- 
tiam, perdidicere fefe defendere ab aéris injuria, Tedcta 
conftruunt multum inclinata, ut decidant nives. Germani 
abundant lignis, domufq; hypocau/fis ; foris autem incedunt 
pannis, pellibus, goffipio, bene mehercule loricati atq; mu- 
niti, In Bavaria interrogabam (curiofitate motuyi viden- 
di Germaniam) quot nam clapfis. menfibus pleuritide vel: 
peripneumonia fuiffent abfumti ; dicebant vix unus aut al- 
ter illis temporibus pleuritide fuit correptus.” 

The great Dr. Boerhaave, whofe Authority alone might: 
be fufficient, in his Aphorifms mentions, as one antecedent 
Caufe of Pleurifies, @ cold Air driven violently through fame 
narrow Paffage upon the Body overheated by Labour or Fire. 

The Eaftern Phyficians agree with the Europeans in this 
Point ; witnefsthe Chine/e Treatife, entitled Tchang feng, 
i. €, The Art of procuring Health and long Life, as tranflated 
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In both thefe Sorts of Fire-places, the great- 
eft Part of the Heat from the Fire is loft: For 
as Fire naturally darts Fleat every way, the 
Back, the two Jambs, and the Hearth, drink 
up almoit all that’s given them, very little be- 
ing reflected from Bodies fo dark, porous and 
unpolifh’d ; and the upright Heat, which 1s by 
far the greateft, flies directly up the Chimney. 
Thus Five Sixths at leaft of the Heat (and con- 
fequently of the Fewel) 1s watted, and contri- 
butes nothing towards warming the Room. 


3. To remedy this, the Sieur Gauger gives 
us, in his Book entitled, La Mechanique de Feu, 
publifhed 1709, feven different Conitructions 
of the third Sort of Chimneys mentioned above, 
in which there are hollow Cavities made by 
Iron Plates in the Back, Jambs and Hearth, 
thro’ which Plates the Heat paffing, warms the 
Air in thofe Cavities, which is continually 
coming into the Room frefh and warm. The 
Invention was very ingenious, and had many 
Conveniencies : The Room was warm’d in all 
Parts, by the Air flowing into it through the 


in Pere Du Halde’s Account of China, which has this 
Paflage. 4s of all the Paffisns which rule us, Anger does 
the moft Mifchief 5 fo of all the malignant Affeétions of the 
Air, a Wind that comes thro’ any narrow Faflage, which 
is cold and piercing, is moft dangerous 5 and coming upon us 
unaweres, infinuates itfelf inte the Body, often caufing griev- 
ous Difeafes. It fhould therefore be avoided, according to the 
Advice of the ancient Proverb, as carefully as the Point ofan 
Arrow. Thefe Mifchiefs are avoided by the Ule of the 
new-invented Fire-places, as will be thewn hereafter. 


heated 
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heated Cavities: Cold Air was prevented rufh- 
ing thro’ the Crevices, the Funnel being fuffi- 
ciently fupply’d by thofe Cavities: Much lefs 


| Fuel would ferve, &c, But the firft Expence, 


which was very great ; the Intricacy of the De- 


— fign, and the Difficulty of the Execution, efpe- 
cially in old Chimneys, difcouraged the Propa- 
gation of the Invention; fo that there are (I 


fuppofe) very few fuch Chimneys now in Ufe. 
[The upright Heat, too, was almoft all loft in 
thefe, as in the common Chimneys. | 


4. The Holland Iron Stove, which hasa Flue 


proceeding from the Top, anda {mall Iron Door 
opening into the Room, comesnext to be con- 


fidered. Its Conveniences are, that it makesa 
Room all over warm ; for the Chimney being 
wholly clofed, except the Flue of the Stove,. 
very little Air is required to fupply that, and 
therefore not much rufhes in at Crevices, or at 
the Door when ’tis opened. Little Fewel 
ferves, the Heat being almoft all faved ; for it 
rays out almoft equally from the four Sides, the 
Bottom and the Top, into the Room, and pre- 


fently warms the Air around it, which being 
—rarified rifes to the Cieling, and its Place is 
- fupplied by the lower Air of the Room, which 
flows gradually towards the Stove, and is there 
-warm’d and rifes in its Turn, fothat there is a 
continual Circulation till all the Air in the 


aes 


Room is warmed. The Air, too, is gradually 


_ changed by the Stove-Door’s being in the Room,, 
thro’ which, part of it iscontinually paffing, and 


that makes thefe Stoves wholefomer, or at leaft 
Bee pleafanter,, 


. 
NM 


o Son 
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pleafanter, than the German Stoves next to be 


{poke of. But they have thefe Inconvent- 
ences. There is no Sight of the Fire, which 
is in itfelf a pleafant Thing. One cannot con- 
veniently make any other Ufe of the Fire but 
that of warming the Room. When the Room 
is warm, People not feeing the Fire are apt to 
forget fupplying it with Fuel ’til ’tis almoft out, 
then, growing cold, a great deal of Wood is put 
in, which foon makes it too hot. The Change 
of Air is not carried on quite quick enough, fo 
that ifany Smoke or ill Smell happens in the 
Room, ’tis a long Time before ’tis difcharg’d. 
For thefe Reafons the Holland Stove has not 
obtain’d much among the Exgii/b ( who love 
the Sight of the Fire) unlefs in-feme Work- 
fhops, where People are oblig’d to fit near Win- 
dows for the Light, and in fuch Places they 
have been found of good Ute. 


5. The German Stove is like a Box, one Side 
wanting. *Tis comipos’d of Five Iron Plates 
fcru’d together ; and fix’d fo as that you may 

ut the Fuel into it from another Room, or 
trom the Outfide of the Houfe. ’Tis a kind 
of Oven revers’d, its Mouth being without, 
and Body within the Room that is to he warm’d 
by it. This Invention certainly warms a Room 
very {peedily and thoroughly with little Fuel’: 
No Quantity of cold Air comes in at any Cre- 
vice, becaufe there is no Difcharge of Air which 
it might fupply, there being Ho Paflage into 
the Stove fromthe Room. Thefe are its Con- 
venienciés, — Its Inconveniences are, That Peo- 


ple 
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ple have not even fo much Sight or Ufe of the 
Fire as in the Holland Stoves, and are moreover 
oblig’d to breathe the fame unchane’d Air con- 
tinually, mix’d with the Breath and Perfpira- 
tion from one anothers Bodies, whieh is very 
difagreeable to thofe who have not been accuf- 
tomed to it, 


6. Charcoal Fires, in Pots, are us’d chiefly 
in the Shops of Handicraftsmen, They warm 
a Room (that is kept clofe and has no Chimney 
to carry off the warm’d Air) very {peedily and 
uniformly: Bat there being no Draught to 
change the Air, the {ulphurous Fumes from 
the Coals [be they ever fo well kindled 
before they are brought in, there will be fome ] 
mix with it, render it difagreeable, hurtful 
to fome Conftitutions, and fometimes, when 


_ the Door is long kept fhut, produce fatal Con- 
— fequences. 


To avoid the feveral Inconveniences; and at 
the fame time retain all the Advantages of o- 


_ ther Fire-places, was contrived the PENNsyL-= 
_VANIA FIRE-pLAcE now to be defcribed. 


This Machine confifts of 
A Bottom Plate, (i) [See the Cut.] 
A Back Plate, (ii) 
Two Side Plates, (i111) | 
Two Middle Plates, (iv iv) which join’d 


together forma tight Box with winding Paffa~ 
es init for warming the Air, 


A Frent Plate, (v) 
A Top Plate, (vi) The 
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Thefe are all of caft Iron, with Mouldings 
or Ledges where the Plates come together, to 
hold them faft, and retain the Mortar us’d for 
Pointing to make tight Joints. When the 
Plates are all in their Places, a Pair of flender 
Rods with Screws, are fuflicient to bind the 
Whole very firmly together, as it appears in 
IEG Gay 

There are, moreover, two thin Plates of 
wrought Iron, vz. The Shutter, (vii) and the 
Regifter, (viii) ; befides the Screw-Rods OP, 
all which we {hall explain in- their Order. 

(i) The Bottom Plate, or Hearth-Piece, is 
round before, with a rifing Moulding that ferves 
as a Fender to keep Coals and Afhes from com- 
ing to the Floor, &e. It has two Ears, FG, 
perforated to receive the Screw-RodsO P; a 
long Air-hole, a a, thro’ which the frefh out- 
ward Air pafles up into the Air-Box ; and three 
Smoke-Holes B C thro’ which the Smoke de- 
{cends and pafles away's all reprefented by dark 
Squares. It has alfo double Ledges to receive 
between them the Bottom Edges of the Back- 
Plate, the two Side Plates, and the two middle 
Plates. Thefe Ledges are about an Inch afun- 
der, and half an Inch high ; a Profile of two 

of them join’d toa Fragment of Plate appears in, 
; Fig 
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3 Pair of Ledges to receive the Side-Edges of the 


Qn ; 


uses 


on; alfo two Pair of Ledges to receive the Side- 
Edges of the two Middle Plates which form 
the Air-Box ; and an oblong Air-hole near the 
Top, thro’ which is difcharg’d into the Room 
the Air warm’d in the Air-Box. Each has 
alfoa Wing cr Bracket, Hand J, to keep in fal- 
ling Brands, Coals, &c. anda fimall Hole Q and 
R, for the Axis of the Regifter to turn in. 

(iv iv) The Air-Box is compos’d of the two 
Middle Plates D E and FG. The firft has 
five thin Ledges or Partitions, caft on it, two 
Inches deep, the Edges of which are receiv’d in 
fo many Pair of Ledges caft in the other. The 
Tops of all the Cavities form’d by thefe thin 
deep Ledges are alfo covered by a Ledge of the 
fame Form and Depth, caft with them; fo that 
when the Plates are put together, ard the Joints 
luted, there is no Communication between the 
Air-Box and the Smoke. In the winding Pa{- 
fages of this Box, frefh Air is warm’d as it paf- 
fes into the Room-#— 

(v) The Front Plate is arch’d on the under 
Side, and ornamented with Foliages, &c. it has 
no Ledges. 

(vi) The Top Plate has a Pair of Ears MN, 
an{werable to thofe in the Bottom Plate, and 
perforated for the fame Purpofe : It has alfoa 
Pair of Ledges running round the under Side, 
to receive the Top-Edges of the Front, Back 
and Side Plates. ‘The Air-Box does not reach 
up to the Top Plate by two Inches and half. 

(vi) The Shutter is of thin wrought Iron 
ard light, of fuch a Length and Breadth as to 
clofe wellthe Opening ot the Fire-Place. It : 

us’ 
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us’d to blow up the Fire, and to fhut up and 
fecure ita Nights. It has two brafs Knobs for 
Handles dd, and commonly flides up and down 
in a Groove, left, in putting up the Fire-place, 
between the foremoft Ledge of the Side Plates, 
and the Face of the Front Plate ; but fome 
choofe to fet it afide when it is notin Ufe, and 
apply it on Occafion. 

(viii) The Regifter, is alfo of thin wrought 
Iron, It is plac’d between the Back Plate and 
Air-Box, and can, by Means of the Key S$ be 
turn’d on its Axis fo as to lie in any Pofition be- 
tween level and upright. 

The Screw-Rods O P are of wrought Iron, 
about a third of an Inch thick, witha Button at 
Bottom, anda Screw and Nut at Top ; and may 
be ornamented with two {mall Braffes fcrew’d 
on above the Nuts. 


To put this Machine to work, 


1. A falfe Back of four Inch- (or, in {hallow 


{mall Chimneys, two Inch- ) Brick-werk is to 
be made in the Chimney, feue Inches or more 
from the true Back: From the Top of this falfe 
Back, a Clofing is to be made over to the Breaft 
of the Chimney, that no Air may pafs into the 
Chimney, but what goes under the falfe Back, 
and up behind tt. 

2. Some Bricks of the Hearthare to be taken 
up, to form a Hollow under the Bottom Plate ; 
acrofs which Hollow runs a thin tight Partition 
to keep apart the Air entring the Hollow, and 
the Smoke ; and is therefore plac’d between the 
Air-hole and Smoke-holes, 


3. A Paflage- 
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3. A Paffage 1s made, communicating with 
the outward Air, to introduce that Air into the 
forepart of the Hollow under the Bottom Plate 
whence it may rife thro’ the Air-hole into the 
Air-box. 

4. A Paflage is made from the back Part of 
the Hollow, communicating with the Flue be- 
hind the falfe Back: Through this Paflage the 
Smoke is to pafs. 

The Fire-place is to be erected upon thefe 
Hollows, by putting all the Plates in their Pla- 
ces, and {crewing them together. 

Its Operation may be conceiv’d by obferving 
the following 

PROFILE of the Chimney and 
FIRE-PLACE, 


BM The Mantle-piece or Breaft- 
of the Chimney. 

C-The Funnel. 

B The falfe Back & Clofing. 

E True Back of the Chimney. 

JT Top of the Fire-place. 

F The Front of it. 

A The Place where the Fire is 
made. 

D.The Air-Box. 

K The Hole inthe Side-plate, 
thro” which the warm’d Aiz 
‘is difcharg’d out of the Air- 
Box into the Room. 

H-The Hollow fill’d with frefh 
Air, entring at the Paflage J, 
and afcending inte the Air- 
Box thro’ the Air-hole in the 
Bottom-plate neat 

G The Partition in the Hollow 
to keep the Air and. Smoke 
apart. 

P The Paffage under the falfe 
Back and Part of the Hearth 
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The Fire being made at 4, the Flame and 
Smoke will afcend and {trike the Top 7, which 
will thereby receive a confiderable Heat. The 
Smoke finding no Paffage upwards, turns over 
the Top of the Air-box, and defcends between 
it and the Back Plate to the Holes at B in the 
Bottom Plate, heating, as it paffes, both Plates 
of the Air-box and the faid Back Plate; the 
Front Plate, Bottom and Side Plates are alfo all 
heated at the fame Time. The Smoke pro- 
ceeds in the Paffage that leads it under and be- 
hind the falfe Back, and fo rifes into the Chim- 
ney. The Air of the Room, warm’d behind 
the Back Plate, and by the Sides, Front and 
Top Plates, becoming fpecifically lighter than 
the other Air in the Room, is oblig’d to rife , 
but the Clofure over the Fire-place hindring it 
from going up the Chimney, it is forc’d out in- 
to the Room, rifes by the Mantle-piece to the 
Cicling and fpreads all over the Top of the 
Room, whence being crouded down gradually 
by the Stream of newly warm’d Air that fol- 
lows and rifes above it, the whole Room be- 
comes in a fhort time equally warmed. 

At the fame Time the Air, warmed under 
the Bottom Plate and in the Air-Box, rifes, and 
comes out of the Holes in the Side-Plates, very 
{wiftly if the Door of the Room be fhut, and 
joins its Current with the Stream before men- 
tioned rifing from the Side, Back and Top 
Plates. 

The Air that enters the Room thro’ the Air- 
box is frefh, tho’ warm; and computing the 
Swiftnefs of its Motion with the Areas of the 

Holes, 
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Holes, ’tis found that near ro Barrels of freth 
Air are hourly introduc’d by the Air-Box ; and 
by this Means the Air in the Room is continu- 
ally changed, and kept at the fame ‘Time {weet 
and warm. 

Tis to be obferved that the entring Air will 
not be warm at firtt Lighting the Fire, but heuts 
gradually as the Fire encreafes. 

A fquare Opening for a Trap-Door fhould 
be left in the Clofing of the Chimney, for the 
Sweeper to go up: ‘The Door may be made of 
Slate or Tin, and commonly kept clofe fhut, but 
fo plac’d as that turning up againft the Back of 
the Chimney when open, it clofes the Vacancy 
behind the falfe Back, and fhoots the Soot that 
falls in Sweeping, out upon the Hearth. This 
Trap-Door is a very convenient Thing. 

In Rooms where much Smoking of Tobacco 
is ufed, ’tis alfo convenient to have a {mall 
Hole about five or fix Inches fquare, cut near 
the Cicling through into the Funnel : This Hole 
mutt have a Shutter, by which it may be clos’d 
or open’d at Pleafure. When open, there will 
be a ftrong Draught of Air through it into the 
Chimney, which will prefently carry off a Cloud 
of Smoke, and keep the Room clear: If the 
Room be too hot likewife, it will carry off as 
much of the warm Air as you pleafe, and then 
you may {top it intirely, or in part, as you think 
fit. By this Means it is that the T obacco-Smoke 
does not defcend among the Heads of the Com- 
pany near the Fire, as it muft do before it can 
get into common Chimneys. 
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The Manner of Ufing this FIREPLACE. 


Your Cord-wood muft be cut into three 
Lengths; or elfe a fhort Piece, fit for the 
Fire-place, cut off, and the longer left for the 
Kitchin or other Fires. Dry Hickery, or Afh, 
or any Woods that burn with a clear Flame, 
are rather to be chofen ;_ beca:fe fuch are lefs 
an to foul the Smoke-Paffages with Soot ; and 

‘lame communicates, with its Light, as wellas 
by Contact, greater Heat to the Plates and 
Room. But where more ordinary Wood is 
ufed, half a dry Faggot of Brufh-wood burnt 
at the firft making of Fire in the Morning, is 
very advantageous ; as it immediately by its fud- 
den Blaze heats the Plates and warms the Room 
(which with bad Wood flowly kindling would 
not be done fo foon) and at the fame time, by 
the Length of its Flame turning in the Paflages, 
confumes and cleanfes away the Soot that fuch 
bad fmoaky Wood had produc’d therein the 
preceding Day, and fo keeps them always free 
and clean. — When you have laid a little Back- 
Jog, and plac’d yous Billets on fmall Dogs, asin 
common Chimneys, and put fome Fire to them; 
then flide down your Shutter as. low asthe Dogs, 
and the Opening being by that Means con- 
tracted, the Air rufhes in brifkly and prefently 
blows up the Flames. When the Fire is fuf- 


ficienily kindled, flide it up again*. In fome 


of 


* The Shutter is flid up and down in this Manner, only 
tn thefe Fiuic-places wuich are {9 .made, as that the Dif- 
tance 
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of thefe Fire-places there is a little fix-inch 
{quare 'Trap-door of thin wrought Iron or Brafs, 
covering a Hole of like Dimenfions near the 
Fore-part of the Bottom-Plate, which being 
by a Ring lifted up towards the Fire, about an 
Inch, ‘where it will be retain’d by two {pringing 
Sides fix’d to it perpendicularly, [See the Plate, 
Fig.4| the Air rufbesin from the Hollow under 
the Bottom Plate, and blowsthe Fire. Where this 
is us’d, the Shutter ferves only to clofe the Fire 
a Nights. — The more forward you can make 
your Fire on the Hearth-Plate, not to be in- 
commeded by the Smoke, the fooner and more 
will the Room be warmed. At Night when 
you go to Bed, cover the Coals or Brands with 
Afhes as ufual; then take away the Dogs and 
flide down the Shutter clofe to the Bottom- 
Plate, {weeping a little Afhes againft it that no 
Air may pafs under it; then turn the Regitfter, 
fo as very near to ftep the Flue-behind. If no 
Smoke then comes outat Crevicesinto the Room, 
tis right: If any Smoke is perceivd to come 
out, move the Regifter fo as to give a little 
Draught, and ’twill go the right way. — Thus 
the Room will be kept warm all Night ; for 
the Chimney being almoft entirely ftopt, very 


tance between the Top of the arch’d-Opening and the 
Bottom. Plate, is the fame as the Diftance between it and 
the Top-Plate. Where the Arch is higher, as it is in the 


_ Draught annex’d, which is agreeable to the laft Improve- 


ments) the Shutter is fet by, and apply’d occafionally: 
becaufe if it were made deep enough to clofe the whole O- 
pening when flid down, it would hide Part of it whenup. 


ie little 
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little, if any, cold Air will enter the Room at 
any Crevice. When you come to re-kindle the 
Fire in the Morning, turn open the Regifter 
before you lift up the Slider, otherwife if there 
be any Smoke in the Fire-Place, it will come 
out into the Room. By the fame Ufe of the 
Shutter and Regifter, a blazing Fire may be 
prefently ftifled, as well as fecured, when you 
have Occafion to leave it for any Time ; and 
and at your Return, you will find the Brands 
warm and ready for a fpeedy Re-kindling, 
The Shutter alone will not ftiflea Fire ; for it 
cannot well be made to fit fo exactly, but that 
Air will enter, and that in a violent Stream, fo 
as to blow up and keep alive the Flames, and 
confume the Wood, if the Draught be not 
check’d by turning the Regifter to fhut the Flue 
behind. — The Regifter has alfo two other 
Ufes, If you obferve the Draught of Air into 
your Fire-place, to be ftronger than is neceffa- 
ry, (as in extream cold Weather it often is) fo 
that the Wood is confum’d fafter than ufual ; in 
that Cafe, a quarter, half, or two thirds Turn 
of the Regifter, will check the Violence of the 
Draught, and let your Fire burn with the Mo- 
deration you defire: And at the fame Time 
both the Fire-Place and the Room will be the 
warmer, becaufe lefs cold Air will enter and 
pafs through them. And if the Chimney 
fhould happen to take Fire (which indeed there 
is very little Danger of, if the preceding Di- 
rection be obferv’d in making Fires, and it be 
well fwept once a Year; for, much lefs Wood 
being burnt, lefs Soot is proportionably made ; 

and 
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and the Fuel being foon blown into Flame by 
the Shutter (or the Trap-door Bellows) there 
is confequently lefs Smoke from the Fuel to 
_make Soot; then, tho’ the Funnel fhould be 
| foul, yet the Sparks have fucha crooked up and 


down round-about Way to go, that they are 
out before they get atit ) I fay, if it fhould 


ever be on fire, a Turn of the Regifter fhuts all 


clofe, and prevents any Air going into the 


Chimney, and fo the Fire may be eafily ftifled 
and mattered. 


The Advantages of this FIRE-PLACE. 


Irs Advantages above the common Fire- 


| Places are, 


1. ‘That your whole Room is equally warm- 


ed; fo that People need not croud fo clofe 
| round the Fire, but may fit near the Window 
and have the Benefit of the Light for Reading, 
Writing, Needle-work, &c. They may fit 


with Comfort in any Part of the Room ; which 
isa very confiderable Advantage in a large Fa- 
mily, where there muft often be two Fires 
kepi, becaufe all cannot conveniently come at 
One. 

2. If you fit near the Fire, you have not that 
cold Draught of uncomfortable Air nipping 
your Back and Heels, as when before commcn 
Fires, by which many catch Cold, being fcorcht 
before and as it were froze behind. 

3. If you fit againft a Crevice, there is not 
that fharp Draught of cold Air playing on you, 
asin Rooms where there are Fires in the com- 

mon 
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nron way ; by which many catch Cold, whence 
proceed Coughs, * Catarrhs, Tooth-Achs, Fe- 
vers, Pleurifies and many other Difeafes. 

4. In Cafe of Sicknefs, they make moft ex- 
cellent Nurfing-Rooms ; as they conftantly 
fupply a Sufficiency of frefh Air, fo warmed at 
the fame time. as to be no _way-inconvenient or 
dangerous. A fimall One does well ina Cham- 
ber ; and, the Chimneys being fitted for it, 1¢ 
may be remov’d from one Room to another as 
Occafion requires, and fix’d in half an Hour, 
The equal Temper, too, and Warmth, of the 
Air of the Room, is thought to be particularly 
advantageous in fome Diftempers: For ’twas 
abferv’d in the Winters of 1730 and 1736, 
when the Small-Pox fpread in Pennfylvanta; 
that very few of the Children of the Germans 
died of that Diftemper, in Proportion to thofe 
of the Englifh ; which was afcrib’d by fome 
to the Warmth and equal Temper of Air in 
their Stove-Rooms; which made the Difeafe 
as favourable as it commonly is in the We/t-In- 
dies, But this Conjeéture we fubmit to the 
Judgment of Phyficians. 


_— 


* My Lerd Molefworth, in his Account of Denmark, 
fays, “Vhat ‘* fewor none of the People there, are troubled 
«© with Coughs, Catarrhs, Confumptions, or fuch like 
“© Difeafes of the Lungs ; fo that in the Midft of Winter 
“© in the Churches, which are very much frequented, 
«© chere is no Noife to interrupt the Attention due to the 
«© Pre cher, Tam perfuaded (fays he) their warm Stoves con- 
“3 tribute to their Freedom from thefe kind of Maladies’. 
Pazeal, 
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5. In common Chimneys the ftrongeft Heat 
from the Fire, which is upwards, goes directly 
up the Chimney, and is loft ; and there is fuch 
aftrong Draught into the Chimney, that not 
only the upright Heat, but alfo the back, fides 
and downward Heats, are carried up the Chim- 

ney by that Draught of Air; and the Warmth 
given before the Fire by the Rays that ftrike out 
towards the Room, iscontinually driven back, 
 crouded into the Chimney, and carried up, by 
| the fame Draught of Air.—But here the upright 
} Heat, ftrikes and heats the Top Plate, which 
} warms the Air above it, and that comes into the 
~ Room. ‘The Heat likewife which the Fire 
communicates to the Sides, Back Bottom and 
Air-Box, is all brought into the Room ; for you 
will find a conftant Current of warm Air com- 
ing out of the Chimney-Corner into the Room. 
Hold a Candle juft under the Mantle-Piece or 
Breaft of your Chimney, and you will fee the 
Flame bent outwards: By laying a Piece of 
fmoaking Paper on the Hearth, on either Side, 
you may fee how the Current of Air moves, and 
} where it tends, for it will. turn and carry the 
- Smoke with it. 

|| 6.. Thus as very little of the Heat is loft, 
when this Fire-Place is us’d, much le/s Wood* 
will ferve you, which is a confiderable.Advan- 


_ tage where Wood is dear. 7. When 


* People who have us’d thefe Fire- places, differ much in 
their Accounts of the Wood faved by them. . Some fay 
five fixths, others three fourths, and others much lefs. 
This is owing to the great Difference there was in their 


former Fires; fome (according to the different Circum- 
| D ftances 
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7, When you burn Candles near this Fire- 
Place, you will find that the Flame burns quite 
upright, and does not blare and run the Tallow 
down, by drawing towards the Chimney, as 
again{t common Fires. 

8. This Fire-place cures moft f{moaky Chim- 
neys, and thereby preferves both the Eyes and 
Furniture. 

g. It prevents the Fouling of Chimneys ; 
much of the Lint and Duft that contributes to 
foul a Chimney, being by the low Arch oblig’d 
to pafs thro’ the Flame, where ’tis confum’d. 
Then, lefs Wood being burnt, there is lefs 
Smoke made. Again, the Shutter, or Trap- 
Bellows, foon blowing the Wood into a Flame, 
the fame Wood does not yield fo much Smoke 
as if burnt ina common Chimney : For as foon 
as Flame begins, Smoke, in proportion, ceafes. 

10. And ifa Chininey fhould be foul, ’tis 
much lefs likely to take Fire. If it fhould take 
Fire, ’tis eafily ftifled and extinguifhed. 

11. A Fire may be very fpeedily made in 
this Fire-Place, by the Help of the Shutter, or 
Trap-Bellows, as aforefaid. 

12. A Fire may be foon extinguifhed, by 
clofing it with the Shutter before, and turning 


ftances of their Rooms and Chimneys) having been us’d 
to make very large, others middling, and others, of a more 
{paring Temper, very fmall Ones: While in thefe Fire- 
Places, (their Size and Draught being nearly the fame) the 
Confumption is more equal. I fuppofe, taking a Number 
of Families together, that two thirds, or half the Wood 
at leaft, is faved. My common Room, I know, is made 


twice as warm as it ufed to be, witha quarter of the Wood 
L formerly confum’d there, ‘ _ 
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the Regifter behind, which will ftifle it, and 
the Brands will remain ready to rekindle. 

13. The Room being once warm, the 
Warmth may be retain’d in it all Night. 

14. And laftly, the Fire is fo fecur’d at 
Night, that not one Spark can fly out into the 
Room to do Damage. 

With all thefe Conveniencies, you do not lofe 
the pleafant Sight nor Ufe of the Fire, as in 
the Dutch Stoves, but may boil the Tea-Kettle, 
warm the Flat-Irons, heat Heaters, keep 
warm a Dith of Victuals by fetting it on the 
Top, &c. Gc. &e. 


Objections anfwered. 


THERE are fome Objections commonly 
made by People that are unacquainted with 
thefe Fire-Places, which it may not be amifs to 
endeavour to remove, as they arife from Pre- 


_judices which might otherwife obftrué@ in fome 
_ Degree the general Ufe of this beneficial Ma- 
chine. We frequently hear it faid, They are 
_ of the Nature of the Dutch Stoves ; Stoves have 
an unpleafant Smell; Stoves are unwholefome ; 
_and, Warm Rooms make People tender and apt to 
_ catch Cold.— As to the firft, that they are of the 
Nature of Dutch Stoves, the Defcription of thofe 
Stoves in the Beginning of this Paper, com- 


par’d with that of thefe Machines, fhows that 


there is a moft material Difference, and that 
| thefe have vaftly the Advantage, if it were on- 
dy in the fingle Article of the Admiffion and 
 Carculationof frefh Air. But it muft be allowed 


IB} Be there 


there has been fome Caufe to complain of the 
offenfive Smell of Iron Stoves. This Smell, 
however, never proceeded from the Iron itfelf, 
which in itsNature, whether hot or cold, is one 
of the fweeteft of Metals, but from the gene- 
ral uncleanly Manner of ufing thofe Stoves. If 
theyare keptclean, theyareas {weet asan Ironing- 
Box, which, tho’ ever fo hot, never offends the 
Smell of the niceft Lady : But it is common, to 
let’ them be greafed by fetting Candlefticks on 
them, or otherwife; to rub greafy Hands on 
them, and, above all, to fpit upon them to try 
how hot they are, which is an incanfiderate, 
filthy unmannerly Cuftom ;.for the flimy Mat- 
ter of Spittle drying on, burns and fumes when 
the Stove is hot, as well as the Greafe, and 
{mells moft naufeoufly; which makes fuch clofe 
Stove-Rooms, where there is no Draught to 
carry off thofe filthy Vapours, almoft intolera- 
ble to thofe that are not from their Infancy ac- 
cuftomed tothem. At the fame time, nothing 
is more eafy than to keep them clean ; for 
when by any Accident they happen to be foul- 
ed, a Lee made of Ashes and Water, with a 
Bruth, will {cour them perfectly ; as will alfo 
a little ftrong Soft-Soap and Water. 

That hot Iron of itfelf gives no offenfive 
Smell, thofe know very well, who have (as the 
Writer of this has) been prefent at a Furnace, 
when the Workmen were pouring out the 
flowing Metal to caft large Plates, and not the 
leaft Smell of it to be perceived. That hot Iron 
does not, like Lead, Brafs, and fome other Me- 
tals, give out unwholefome Vapours, is plain 

from 
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from the general Health aud Strength of thofe 
who conftantly work in Iron, as Furnace-men, 

Forge-Men, and Smiths ; That it 1S in its Na- 
ture a Metal perfectly wholefome to the Body 
of Man, is known from the beneficial Ufe of 
Chalybeat or Iron-Mine Waters ; from the 
Good done by taking Steel Filings in feveral 
Diforders ; and that even the Smithy Water in 
which hot Irons are quench’d, is found advan- 
tageous to the human Conftitution. — The in- 
genious and. learned Dr. Defaguliers, to whofe 
inftructive Writings the Contriver of this Ma- 
chine acknowledges himfelf much indebted, 
relates an Experiment he made, to try whether 
cheated Iron would yield unwholefome Vapours ; 

He took a Cube of Iron, and having given it 
a very great Heat, he fix’ d it fo to a Receiver, 

exhaufted by the in Pump, that all the Air 
rufhing in to fill the Receiver, fhould firft pafs 
thro’ a Hole in the hot Iron. He then put a 


{mall Bird into the Receiver, who breath’d 
that Air without any Ineonvenience or fuffer- 


ing the leaft Diforder. But the fame Experi 


‘ment being made with a Cube of hot Brafs, a 


Bird: put into that Air dy’ din a few Winnrest 


Brafs indeed ftinks even when cold, and much 
more when hot ; Lead too, when hot, yields a 
very unwholefome Steam ; but Iron is always 


{weet, and every way taken is wholefome and 
friendly to the human Body except In 
Weapons. 

That warm Rooms make People tender and 
apt to catch Cold, is a Miftake as great as it is 
(among the Engli/h) general, We-have feen 


in 
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in the preceding Pages how the common Rooms 
are apt to give Colds ; but the Writer of this 
Paper may affirm, from his own Experience, 
and that of his Family and Friends who have 
ufed warm Rooms for thefe four Winters paft, 
that by the Ufe of fuch Rooms, People are 
rendered /e/s zable to take Cold, and indeed 
actually ‘hardened, If fitting warm in a Room 
made One fubject to take Cold on going out, 
lying warm in Bed fhould, by a Parity of Rea- 
fon, produce the fame Effect when we rife; 
Yet we find we can leap out of the warmeft 
Bed naked ‘in the coldeft Morning, without any 
fuch Danger; and in the fame Manner out of 
warm Clothes into a cold Bed. The Reafon is, 
that in thefe Cafes the Pores all clofe at once, 
the Cold is fhut out, and the Heat within aug~ 
mented, as we foon after feel by the glowing of 
the Flefh and Skin. ‘Thus no one was ever 
known to catch Cold by the Ufe. of the ‘Cold 
Bath: And.are not cold Baths allowed to har- 
den the Bodies of thofe that ufe them? Are 
they not therefore frequently prefcrik’d to the 
tendereft Conftitutions ? Now every Time you 
go out of.a warm Room into the cold freezin 

Air, you do as it were plunge intoa Cold Bath; 
and the Effect is in proportion the fame; fer 
(tho’ perhaps you may feel fomewhat chilly at 
firft) you find in a little Time your Bodies har- 
dened and {trengthened, your Blood is driven 
round with a brifker Circulation, and a com- 
fortable fteady uniform inward Warmth fuc- 
ceeds that equal outward Warmth you firft 
received in the Room, Farther to confirm this 

Affertion, 
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Affertion, we inftance the Swedes, the Danes, 
the Rufians : Thefe Nations are faid to live in 
Rooms, compar’d to ours, as hot as Ovens ;* 
yet where are the hardy Soldiers, tho’ bred in 
their boafted cool Houfes, that can, like thefe 
People, bear the Fatigues of a Winter Campaign 
in fo fevere a Climate, march whole Days to 
the Neck in Snow, and at Night entrench in 
Ice, as they do? ta 
The Mentioning of thofe Northern Nations 
puts me in Mind of a confiderable Publick Ad- 
vantage that may arife from the general Ufe of 
thefe Fire-places. It is obfervable, that tho’ 
thofe Countries have been well inhabited for 
many Ages, Wood is {till their Fuel, and yet 
at no very great Price ; which could not have 
been if they hed not univerfally ufed Stoves, 
but confum’d it as we do, in great Quantities by 


* Mr. Boyle, in his.Experiments and Obfervations upon 
Cold, Shaw’s Abridgment, Vol.i.p.684,fays, ‘*’ Tis remar- 
‘* kable, that while the Cold has ftrange and tragical Effects 
6 at Mofcow, andelfewhere, the Ruffians and Livonians 
*¢ fhould be exempt from them, who accuftom themfelves 
“* to pafs immediately froma great Degree of Heat, to as 
“* great an one of Cold, withqut receiving any vifible 
‘Prejudice thereby. Iremember, being told by a Per- 
<< fon of unqueftionable Credit, that it was a‘common 
“¢ Practice among them, to go froma hot Stove into cold 
‘© Water; the fame was, alfo, affirmed tame, by ano- 
“* ther who refided at Mofcow: This Tradition is likewife 
*¢ abundantly confirmed by Oleartus. “* ’Tis @ furprizing 
*$ thing,” fays he, ‘* to fee how far the Ruffians tan endure 
“§ Heqgt; and bow, when it makes them ready to faint, 
<! they cangoput of their Stoves, flark naked, both Men and 
** Women, and throw themfelves inte gold Water ; and even 
Sin Winter wallow in the Snow,” 
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open Fires. By the Help of this faving Inven- 
tion, our Wood may grow as faft as we con- 
fume it, andour Pofterity may warm themfelves 
at a moderate Rate, without being oblig’d to 
fetch their Fuel over the f/antick ; as, if Pit- 
Coal {hould not be here difcovered (which 1s 
an Uncertainty) they muft neceflarily do. 

We leave it to the Political Arithmetician 
to compute, how much Money will beav d 
to a Country; by its {pending two thirds leis of 
Fuel ; how much Labour fav’d in Cutting and. 
Carriage of it; how much more Land may be 
clear’d for Cultivation ; how great the Profit 
by the additional Quantity of Work done, in 
thofe Trades particularly that do not exercife 
the Body fo much, but that the Workfolks are 
oblig’d to run frequently to the Fire to warm 
themfelves: And to Phyficians to fay, how 
much healthier thick-built Towns and Cities 
will be, now half fuffocated with fulphury 
Smoke, when fo much lefs of that Smoke fhall 
be made, and the Air breath’d by the Inhabi- 
tants be confequently fo much purer. Thefe 
Things it will fuffice juft to have mentioned ; 
let us proceed to give fome neceflary Directions 
to the Workman who is to fix or fet up thefe 
Fire-Places. 


Direétions to the Bricklayer. 


Tur Chimney being firft well fwept and 
cleans’d from Soot, &c. lay the Bottom Plate 
down on the Hearth in the Place where the 
Fire-Place i to ftand, which may be as for- 

ward 


tess 


ward as the Hearth will allow. Chalk a Lin 
from one of its back Corners round the Plat 
to the other Corner, that you may afterwards 
know its Place when you come to fix it ; and 
from thofe Corners two parallel Lines to the 
Back of the Chimney: Make Marks alfo on 
each Side, that you may know where the Parti- 
tion is to ftand, which is to prevent any Com- 
- munication between the Air and Smoke. Then 
removing the Plate, make a Hollow under it 
and beyond it, by taking up as many of the 
Bricks or Tiles as you can within your chalk’d 
Lines, quite to the Chimney-Back. Dig out 
fix or eight Inches deep of the Earth or Rub- 
bifh all the Breadth and Length of your Hol- 
low ; then make a Paffage of four Inches fquare, 
(if the Place will allow fo much) leading from 
the Hollow to fome Place communicating with 
the outer Air; by outer.dir we mean Air with- 
out the Room you intend to warm. ‘This Paf- 
fage may be made to enter your Hollow on ei- 
ther Side, or in the Fore-part, juft as you find 
moft convenient, the Circumftances of your 
Chimney confidered. Ifthe Fire-Place is to 
be put up in a Chamber, you may have this 
Communication of outer Air from the Stair- 
cafe; or fometimes more eafily from between 
the Chamber Floor and the Cieling of the low- 
er Room, making only a. fmall Hole in the 
Wall of the Houfe entring the Space betwixt 
thofe two Joifts with. which your Air-Paffage 
in the Hearth communicates, If this Air- 
Paflage be fo fituated, as that Mice may enter 
it and neftle in the Hollow, a little Grate of 
i Wire 
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Wire will keep them out. This Paflage being 
made, and, if it runs under any Part of the 
Hearth, til’d over fecurely ; you may proceed 
to raife your falfe Back. This may be of four 
Inches or two Inches Thicknefs, as you have 
Room, but let it ftand at leaft £oueluches from 
the true Chimney-Back, In narrow Chimnies 
this falfe Back runs from Jamb to Jamb, but in 
large old-fafhion’d Chimnies you need not 


make it wider than the Back of the Fire-place. 


To begin it, you may form an Arch nearly flat 
of three Bricks End to End, over the Hollow, 

to leave a Paflage the Breadth of the Iron Fire- 
Place, _and &¥e or &« Inches deep, rounding at 
Bottom, for the Smoke to turn and pafs under 
the falfe Back, and fo behind it up the Chim- 
ney. The falfe Back is to rife till it is as high 
as the Breaft of the Chimney, and then to clofe 
over to the Breaft ;* always obferving, if there 
isa wooden Mantle-Tree, toclofe aboveit. If 
there is no Wood in the Breaft, you may arch 
over and clofe even with the lower Part of the 
Breaft. By this Clofing the Chimney is made 
tight, that no Air or Smoke can pafs up it, 

without going under the falfe Back. Then 
from Side to Side of your Hollow, againft the 
Marks you made with Chalk, raife a tight Par- 
tition, Brick-on-Edge, to feparate the Air from 
the Smoke, bevelling away to half an Inch the 
Brick that comes juft under the Air-Hole, that 
the Air may have a free Paflage up into the 


*® See page 19; where the Trap-door is defcrib’d, that 
ought to be in this Clofing. 
Air-Box s 
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Air-Box : Laftly, clofe the Hearth over that 
Part of the Hollow that is between the falfe 
Back and the Place of the Bottom Plate, com- 
ing about half an Inch under the Plate, which 
Piece of hollow Hearth may be fupported by a 
Bit or two of old Iron Hoop; then 1s your 
Chimney fitted to receive the Fire-Place. 

To fet it, Lay firft alittle Bed of Mortar all 
round the Edges of the Hollow and over the 
Top of the Partition : Then lay down your 
Bottom Plate in its Place (with the Rods in it) 
and tread it till it liesfirm, Then put a little 
fine Mortar (made of Loarn and Lime with a 
little Hair) into its Joints, and fet in your back 
Plate, leaning it for the prefent againft the falfe 
Back ; ‘Then fet in your Air-Box, with a little 
Mortar in its Joints; Then put in the two 
Sides, clofing them up againft the Air-Box with 
Mortar in their Grooves, and fixing at the fame 
time your Regifter; Then bring up your Back 
to its Place, with Mortar in its Grooves, and 
that will bind the Sides together. ‘Then put in 
your Front-Plate, placing itas far back in the 
Groove as you can, to leave Room for the flid- 
ing Plate ; Then lay on your Top-Plate, with 
Mortar in its Grooves alfo, {crewing the whole 
firmly together by means of the Rods. ‘The 
Capital Letters 4B DE, &c: in the annex’d 
Cut, fhow' the correfponding Parts of the fe- 
veral Plates. aftly the Joints being pointed 
all round on the Out-fide, the Fire-Place is fit 
for Ute. 

When you make your firft Fire in it, per- 
haps, if the Chimney be thoroughly cold, it 

E 3 may 
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may not draw, the Work too bein all cold 
and damp. In fuch Cafe put firfta os Shov- 
els of hot Coals in the Fire-Place, then lift up 
the Chimney-{weeper’s Trap-Door, andputting 
in aSheet or two of faming Paper, fhutitagain, 
which will fet the Chimney a Drawing imme- 
diately, and when once’tis fill’d with a Column 
of warm Air, it will draw ftrongly and conti- 
nually. 

The Drying of the Mortar and Work by the 
firft Fire, may {mell unpleafantly ; but that 
will foon be over. 

In fome fhallow Chimneys, to make more 
Room for the falfe Back and its Flue, four In- 
ches or more of the Chimney-Back may be 
pick’d away. 

Let the Room be made as tight as conveni- 
ently it may be, fo will the outer Air that muft 
come in to fupply the Room and Draught of 
the Fire, be all obliged to enter thro’ the Paf- 
fage under the Bottom-Plate, and up thro’ the 
Air-Box ; by which Means it will not come 
cold to your Backs, but be warmed as it comes 
in, and mixed with the warm Air round the 
Fire-Place before it {fpreads in the Room. 

But asa great Quantity of cold Air, in ex- 
tream cold Weather efpecially, will prefently 
enter a Room if the Door be carelefly left open, 
tis good to have fome Contrivance to fhut it, 
either by Means of Screw Hinges, a Spring, or 
aeulleys 

When the Pointing in the Joints is all dry 
and hard, get fome Powder of Black-Lead, 
(broken Bits of Black-Lead Crucibles fee the 

Silver= 
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Silver-{mith’s, pounded fine, will do) and mix- 
ing it witha little RumandWater, layiton, when 
the Plates are warm, with a hard Brufh, over 
the Top and Front-Plates, part of the Side and 
Bottom Plates, and over all the Pointing ; and 
as it dries rub it to a Glofs with the fame Bruth, 
fq the Joints will not be difcern’d, but it will 
look all of a Piece, and fhine like new Iron. 
And the falfe Back being plaifter’d and white- 
wafh’d, and the Hearth redden’d, the whole 
will make a pretty Appearance. Before the 
Black Lead is laid on, it would not be amifs to 
wath the Plates with {trong Lee and a Brufh, or 
Soap and Water, tocleanfe them from any Spots 
ef Greafe or Filth that may be onthem. If 
any Greafe fl:ould afterwards come on them, a 
little wet Afhes will get it out. 

If it be well fet up, and in a tolerable good 
Chimney, Smoke will draw in from as far as 
the Fore-Part of the Bottom Plate, as you may 
try by a Bit of burning Paper. 

People are at firft apt to make their Rooms 
too warm, not imagining how little a Fire will 
be fufiicient. When the Plates are no hotter 
than that one may juft bear the Hand on them, 
the Room will generally be as warm as you de- 
fire it, 
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EXPLANATION of the Prarz, 


Referring to the Pages where the feveral Parts 
are defcrib’d, or their Ufes fhewn. 


Page 
i The Bottom Plate 14 
i The Back Plate 14 
ii ii The two Side Plates 14 
iv iv The two Plates that make up the Air-Box 15 
v The Front Plate 15 
vi The Top Plate i5 
vil The Shutter or Slider 15,120 02 22 
wil The Regifter 16, aie pap 


Fig 2. The Fire-Place put together 538 
3. The Settion of a Fragment of a Plate, ie 
ing the quarter-round Regulets that make 
the Foints 14 
4. The Blower, (Bottom upwards) 21 
OP The two Screw Rods 
42 With the prick’d Lines, foew the Courfe Hate 
Air thro’ the Windings of the Air-Box. 
The Capital Letters fhow the correfponding Parts of 
the feveral Plates. 
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On the Device of the New Fire-pLace, 


A SUN; with this Motto, ALTER IDEM. 
i.€. Alpes Self; or, Another, the fame. 
By a Friend. 
NOTHER Sun! — ’tis true; — but not Tae Same, 
‘Alike, I own, in Warmth and genial Flame : 
But, more obliging than his elder Brother, 
This will not fcorch in Summer, like the other ; 
Nor, when fharp Boreas chills our fhiv’ring Limbs, 
Will this Sun leave us for more Southern Climes ; 
Or, in long Winter Nights, forfake us here, 
To chear new Friends in t’other Hemifphere : 
But, faithful ftill to us, this zew Sun’s Fire, 
Warms when we pleat, and juft as we-defire. 
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